The Dramatic Art of Sophocles
doubtful of seeing again, and of the ill news which is coming to j^jax' parents. Next we have the bright vE<poL? loom, of which ftve shall speak later. The third stasimon is a natural and vivid expression of their loathing of the war. These worthy sailors do not soar, but what they say is always in keeping with the situation and with their own characters. However, it cannot be said that any of their odes (with the exception of "Eyoig 4>om) makes any considerable contribution to the play.
The chorus of the Antigone, although it hovers more on the outskirts of the action than that of the Ajax, takes us further. The Parodos this time is more than suitable ; it is astonishingly dramatic, sweeping away the almost conspiratorial atmosphere of the prologue, substituting for the private sorrows of Antigone the joy of die City in its deliverance, making Polyneices not the unburied brother but the defeated traitor. It has too an ironical close, in its call for e forgetfulness of these woes * and for a festival of rejoicing to Bacchus. As for the famous second ode, it merits all the admiration which has been lavished upon it, but as a factor in the play it is less relevant than any we have yet seen. The traditional explanation, that it is suggested by the surprising defiance of Creon's edict, is surely rather larne. A dozen dramatic situations could give as good an excuse. It seems more satisfactory to suppose that Sophocles deliberately preferred to insert his magnificent poem here, trusting to its own merits, rather than make the Chorus speculate on the identity and motives of the rebel. The action and the emotional rhythm of the play are virtually in suspense until the rebel is found ; accordingly, though the chorus can end by reprobating the act of disobedience, the greater part of the ode is not closely connected with it. It is less relevant than the odes in the Ajax, but we would rather have this one. Nevertheless Sophocles does not allow his choruses to philosophize so freely again. This ode is one of the few which are definitely a * curtain', separating acts. Later^ophodes^makes jthem Connect acts. This indeed is the function of the next stasimonl Scarcely less notable as a poem than the previous one, it makes a bigger contribution to the unity of the play, for its opening, Evdalpovet; otai %axa>v Siyevaroi; a!6v* is the natural culmination of the emotions fttoused by the previous scene, while its sombre close, ro xaxov 1 * Blessed are they who have not tasted sorrow/ 161